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reading. The author possesses a clear and forcible style, and has the 
faculty of arranging material in a systematic way. This book cannot 
fail to be suggestive even to those who disagree with its main con- 
tention. 

David Irons. 

Democracy ; A Study of Government. By James H. Hyslop, 

Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. xiii, 300. 

The author of this book is one of those people who dislike and 
distrust popular government, and who attribute all the political evils 
of the age to democracy. He declares that ' ' our institutions are a 
failure " (p. 278) ; that something must be done " to arrest the rapid 
progress toward destruction " (pp. 3-4) ; and that "democratic gov- 
ernment requires radical modifications, if it is to fulfil the pretensions 
of its admirers and to escape the piesent tendencies toward anarchy " 
(p. 19). The particular evils he complains of are " unjust taxation, 
costly government, 'machine politics,' the organization of monopolies 
under state protective policy, degeneracy in the type of public offi- 
cials, socialistic legislation, demagogic appeals to ignorance, and 
private greed and betrayal of the hopes thus encouraged, defiance of 
intelligent public opinion, blackmailing of corporations, conferment of 
special favors either openly or by indirection upon various business 
agencies, and perpetual meddling with the laws of trade and the 
rights of individuals " (p. 12). That is a formidable list, surely, 
and we are given to understand that all those evils are due to democ- 
racy, or, in plain terms, to the fact that the working men have a share 
in the conduct of affairs. To remedy the evils complained of, and 
save society from the ruin that assails it, is Professor Hyslop's object 
in writing this book. 

In the treatment of his subject he shows a temper and a spirit 
of exaggeration, which are by no means favorable to philosophical 
discussion, and he seems to have written his book in a state of con- 
stant irritation. He affirms that "democracy, as it is applied in this 
and all other countries, involves, to consider it from the standpoint of 
universal suffrage, the government of the prudent, the intelligent, the 
property, and the social classes by the imprudent, the ignorant, the 
non-propertied and the antisocial classes " (p. 258). He declares 
that the average politician "too ofte'n has about as much honesty as 
the devil " (p. 233); and that " the single purpose that animates the 
average politician is the same that inspires the beggar or the thief " 
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(p. 270). Moreover the same influence often leads the author to 
neglect correctness of speech, and his book is sprinkled with frequent 
examples of false English. 

A considerable part of the book is occupied with historical matter, 
which has little or no connection with the subject in hand, and some of 
which is very curious. For instance, he says that Christianity in the 
days of its supremacy, maintained the principles of benevolence and 
human brotherhood, and that in those days "society represented and 
was pervaded by a divine-like mercy toward the unfortunate" (p. 
262). This benevolence and mercy, I suppose, were illustrated in the 
thirty years' war in Germany, the only example of real anarchy the 
world has ever seen, and which was wholly due to Christianity. They 
were also shown in the children's crusades, in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the slaughter of the German peasants in Luther's time, 
and in the doings of those very devout Christians, the robber barons 
of the middle ages. Such extraordinary displays of benevolence and 
mercy are certainly unknown in the degenerate democracies of the 
present day. 

But I must hasten on to consider the practical remedies which Pro- 
fessor Hyslop proposes for the evils of democracy, the exposition of 
which occupies the longest chapter in the book, and some of which 
have at least the merit of originality. He remarks that " the problem 
is much more than one of political machinery. It is also one of the 
ideas that furnish the motive power behind the machinery. The 
problem of constitutions is an important one, but it is subordinate 
to the intelligence and morality of the agencies that apply them ' ' 
(p. 22). With such views of the problem to be solved, one would 
expect that Mr. Hyslop would advocate improvements in education, 
and, perhaps, an educational qualification for the suffrage ; yet, in 
fact, he has not a word to say about education, and treats with scorn 
the idea of an educational qualification for the suffrage, and advocates 
a property qualification instead. How high a property standard he 
would require in the voter he does not say ; but he evidently wants 
it high enough to exclude the whole working class, or, as he calls it, 
the proletariat, and to give the control of affairs to what he calls the 
'middle classes.' 

But restriction of the suffrage is by no means the only, nor the chief 
of the ' reforms ' that Mr. Hyslop advocates. He would establish in 
every democratic country a new organ of government, which he calls a 
" Court of Impeachment and Removal," which is to be endowed with 
the power and the irresponsibility of a despot, and which is relied 
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upon to curb the power of the democracy. This ' court ' is to consist 
of three members appointed by the executive, and holding office for 
life. It is to have a variety of powers and functions, of which the 
following are the chief: " Summary and absolute power of removal 
over both elective and appointive officers . . . and no power 
of appointment. . . . Power to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
and to order new elections. The election of one of its own 
members as president of the court, and in whom shall be vested the 
absolute control of the military, except in the conduct of international 
affairs and foreign war, though even in these its use by the execu- 
tive must be subject to the consent of this Court " (p. 187). This 
' court ' is to be wholly irresponsible, except in case of crime, and 
this irresponsibility is, in Mr. Hyslop's eyes, its chief merit. Its 
power, he tells us, would be wholly negative, a remark which shows 
his contempt for his readers' intelligence. A 'court,' or, rather, 
cabal, which had the power of summarily dismissing every officer in 
the government, except the judges, would have absolute control of 
affairs, since both legislature and executive would be compelled, un- 
der penalty of dismissal, to obey its orders. The executive would be 
a mere puppet in its hands, and would have to make appointments 
and manage foreign affairs as the cabal dictated. Its control of the 
civil service would assist it to manipulate the elections in its own in- 
terest, while its power over the army would enable it to put down all 
opposition by military force. Moreover, the cabal would be self- 
perpetuative ; because, when one of its members died, the survivors 
would compel the executive, by threat of removal, to appoint a new 
member satisfactory to them. Such a ' court ' would be the cul- 
mination of ' machine politics ' ; and it would be the organ of the 
strongest and most unscrupulous combinations of capital ; and would 
establish a despotism which for selfishness and sordid meanness would 
be unsurpassed. 

The truth is, the critics of democracy are barking up the wrong 
tree. The evils they complain of in contemporary politics, and 
which are undoubtedly great, are not due to democracy, but to 
mammonism and materialism. They are chargeable primarily, not to 
the many but to the few ; not to the poor but to the rich, and to 
those who are striving by every means to get rich. They are to be 
remedied, not by changes in political machinery, nor by restricting 
the suffrage, but by the spread of better ideas and sentiments among 
the people. The spread of such ideas and sentiments depends mainly 
on the various educative agencies, especially on literature, on the univer- 
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sities and the clergy. If the men whose business is to teach are 
gifted with wisdom and inspired with noble ideals, their influence 
will permeate and guide the whole community, and insure, not only 
good government, but also those better and higher things for which 
government exists. Therefore, if democracy is destined to fail, as 
its enemies predict and hope, it will fail because the universities, the 
clergy, and the literary class are false to their trust. 

James B. Peterson. 



